152           FEDERALISM IN  CENTRAL  AND  EASTERN  EUROPE
The fifty years of enlightened absolutism during the reigns of Maria Theresa and Joseph II, from 1740 to 1790, formed the culmination of the life of the Danubian monarchy. An advanced economic and social policy furthered the emancipation of the serfs, and encouraged the development of industry and commerce. A real economic unit was created where previously there had been little more than a common bureaucracy. Active educational policies and restrictions on the influence of the Church created the necessary conditions for a cultural revival among the nations of the Monarchy, after the Counter-reformation had destroyed most of the achievements of the preceding national cultural developments, and almost all the independent life of the constituent nationalities.1 Bureaucratic centralisation, and active State interference in economic and cultural matters, entailed destroying the last vestiges of the autonomy of the provincial Estates and reducing the power of the local nobility. Enlightened absolutism was undoubtedly cosmopolitan, but it is difficult for the modern mind to understand what harm was done to the Magyar national culture when German replaced Latin as the administrative language. The legislation of Enlightened Absolutism which interfered with the right of the national* nobles to exploit their serfs freely constituted a major grievance, especially of the Hungarian nobility.2 It was normally the more progressive trends in eighteenth-century absolutist policies which inspired the local nobility to support the national revival, as a traditionalist answer to advanced " German " policies,3 which were German in language, but cosmopolitan in spirit. The centralist traditions of the German-speaking bureaucracy were later to form the main obstacle in the way of the " young " natidnalities seeking a new life, but the national traditions of these nationalities have done some injustice to the period, in which they saw only the German language of the central administration, and not the establishment of elementary schools in which all teaching was in the national tongue.4 Between the time when the scythe of the Counter-reformation had destroyed the independent life of the Danubian nations, and that when new seeds were to grow in the old soil, and to contend with each other for living room, there was necessarily an intermediate period when the plough was driven across the stubble and the field was fertilised.             /
1 For a description of the consequences of the White Mountain catastrophe by a democratically minded German, see Bauer, op. cit., pp. 204 fF.   The subject forms a central issue in all Czech historical literature.
2 Bauer, op. cit., pp. 406 ff,     * Redlich, op. cto.t p. 38.     4 ibid,, pp. 135-6,